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Prestidigitation 

By Adam Hull Shirk 

What is familiarly known as conjuring, white magic, presti- 
digitation or legerdemain involves far more than appears even to 
the spectator. It includes not only a field of motion, which en- 
tails an extraordinary amount of grace, but combines therewith a 
facility in deception, which may alternate with exceeding deliber- 
ateness, and above all, the indispensable art of misdirection. 

The motion of the adept conjurer, whether the exigencies of the 
trick require swiftness or not, is usually characterized by the appear- 
ance at least of slowness. Rapidity that is apparent, simply dazzles 
the spectator. This involves the misdirection; when the conjurer 
wishes to do something quickly he usually directs the attention of 
the spectator elsewhere and the movement is accomplished in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

The saying, "the hand is quicker than the eye" is erroneous. It 
is not. But the eye is distracted ; then the movement is not seen. But 
so cleverly is the eye distracted that the possessor thereof does not 
realize and would not believe it if afterwards so informed, that he 
removed his gaze for a second from the point upon Which he had 
determined to focus his attention. There is the beauty of the ma- 
gician's skill in misdirection. The spectator follows the performer's 
gaze with his own. So when the conjurer wishes to do something 
with his left hand that he doesn't want the spectator to observe, he 
looks fixedly at his right hand and so also does the spectator. 

An orange is thrown twice into the air and caught — each time 
the eyes of the thrower and the spectators follow the motions. The 
third time the orange is dropped into the magician's pocket or lap, 
if he is seated at the table. But the eyes follow the upward motion 
just the same — and the effect is that the orange has vanished in its 
upward flight. 

The distinctive thing known as address, is perhaps of paramount 
importance with a magician. Without it, he can never be other than 
a mediocre performer. This implies the manner of presenting a 
trick or experiment and is of such importance that it may be truth- 
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fully said of the magician that it is not what he does but the way he 
does it that counts. Hermann — Alexander the Great — could per- 
form the simplest, most elementary trick with an address, a sang- 
froid, a grace — that brought it to the level of an artistic achieve- 
ment. Thus, in his hands, the more difficult experiments became 
veritable miracles. 

In later days, the back hand card palm is a fine example of the 
combined influences which make up the art of magic. 

The movement is almost indescribable, by which one or a dozen 
cards may be made to disappear, one at a time, both sides of the hand 
being shown at any time apparently innocent and empty. 

To do this, the artist takes a card between the finger and thumb 
of the right hand, holding it at the extreme lower right hand corner, 
face to the audience. He then lowers it so as to rest the bottom edge 
of the card on the extended little finger, pressing the card against 
the closed middle fingers. At the same time the index finger is re- 
moved so that the card is now held slightly bowed by the little finger 
and thumb, against the middle fingers, or knuckles. The index finger 
returns and the thumb is relieved. The fingers are straightened out 
and the card vanishes, behind the hand, gripped by its corners be- 
tween the first and second and third and fourth fingers. To turn the 
back of the hand to the spectators, while the hand is in the act of 
turning, the thumb reaches around and grips the card, by a series 
of little drawing movements, bringing it into the palm, still gripped 
by the fingers as before. The movement must be made simultane- 
ously with the movement of the hand in turning. 

This description sounds complex but when the trick is shown 
the movements melt into seemingly but one or two and the card is 
invisible at all times, until the performer is ready to show it. With 
several cards the movements become more complex. 

This experiment requires judgment, skill, dexterity, grace, a fine 
sense of time. It becomes a poetic expression, almost a symphonic, 
when properly performed. 

Address, to return, is concerned with the speech, or "patter" of 
the conjurer, with his walk, his handling of the wand, his manner of 
moving Jhis hands, his arms, his fingers. His ability to amuse and 
at the same time retain the air of mystery which should envelop his 
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work will go far toward determining his success. Alexander Her- 
mann was an entertainer par excellence. Yet he never failed to sug- 
gest the necromancer from the mephistophelean beard to the way in 
which he held his wand. His broken speech, his ready wit and his 
remarkable skill combined to make him the world's greatest ma- 
gician. He could convulse his hearers with laughter even as he kept 
them marveling at his feats. 

Magic, black or white, began at a period in history that is lost 
in the mist of ages. Originally it signified priestcraft. To quote an 
authority, Dr. Paul Carus, in Henry R. Evans' "The Old and the 
New Magic," the word had this genesis: "Imga in Akkad meant 
priest, and the Assyrians changed the word to maga, calling their 
high priest, Rab-Mag." It is believed that the Persian term, which 
in its Latin version is magus, is derived from the Chaldean. 

Magic in its early beginnings is wrapped about with the mysti- 
cisms of religious worship. The Middle Ages were full of it, but the 
old magic was an attempt at the practice of sorcery. 

When in the eighteenth century the old order began to succumb 
to more enlightened thought, the new magic was born. 

The title of father of modern conjuring is generally accredited 
to M. Robert-Houdin, who from humble beginnings as a watch- 
maker's son in Blois, France, became the foremost prestidigitateur 
of his day — who revolutionized the style of dress, the investiture, the 
very tricks of his craft. He was the first magician to appear in an 
ordinary Court costume, instead of the long robe, or elaborate cos- 
tume, ideal as a hiding place for objects, used by his predecessor. 
He has of recent years been assailed — his memory, that is — by a mod- 
ern conjurer, who professes to have found proofs that Houdin was 
not all he claimed to be and that he took credit for many things 
of which he was not the originator. Nevertheless, he will remain as 
the idol of devotees of the art of thaumaturgy, despite this. His own 
story, "The King of Conjurers," is one of the most fascinating auto- 
biographies in existence. _~_ 

If the mind-moulder has not seen the modern locomotive he has 
not seen modern art. If he has not seen the steam shovel he has not 
seen Cezanne. 



